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GLANCES AT THE MODES OF TRAVELLING IN FOREIGN LANDS, 





How various have been the contrivances for locomotion,— 
for the conveyance of goods and passengers from place to 
place! The inferior animals, though they roam about cer- 
tain districts, yet they confine themselves within compara- 
tively narrow s if they find the means of supporting 
life, they are satisfied, and have no impelling motive for 

new Not so man! The desire of gain, the 
desire of visiting spots which have become hallowed by im- 
portant events which have transpired there, or which pre- 
sent remarkable objects, either of nature or art, all influence 
man in wandering over the face of the globe. The natives 
of almest every nation have visited every country 
on the face of the earth, with a few exeeptions; and the 
more eivilization and eommerce are extended, the more 
close will this intercourse be. : 

The great medium of communication between distant 
countries is by means of ships passing ever the wide ocean. 
Navigation has oceupied several supplements in this work, 
and we therefore need not dwell on that mode of travelling ; 
but we propose to glance briefly at the various modes of 
land-travelling in different countries, Land-travelling in 
England has now assumed such an important position, that 
we must reserve a separate Supplement for it, and confine 
ourselves at present to “ Land-travelling abroad.” 

The most obvious means of locomotion is walking, and 
this is the one which is adopted by all nations in the 
rudest stages of civilization, alking over a wild country, 
in which no resemblence of a path exists, is the rudest of 
all modes of travelling, and such was the mode among the 
American Indians, in the vast forests and plains of central 
Ameries. The eourse of the sun, the moon, and the stars, 


—the flow of rivers,—the difference between the side of ; 


the trunk of a tree exposed to the sun, and the opposite 
side,-~are some of the means by which the Indians supply 
the went of roads, 

But as soon as anything like a regular communication 
is held between different places, a path is formed, along 
which travellers proceed; and as soon as they have domes- 
ticated animals to act as beasts of burden or of draught, 
the path becomes widened, so as to receive the animal. 
Horses, mules, oxen, camels, asses, and dromedaries, are 
among the animals that have been employed for this pur- 


se. 
The horse is the most yaluable of all these quadrupeds, 
and in Iceland is almost the sole means of conveyance from 
place to place, not only as a saddie-horse, but also to carry 
provisions and merchandise, The pack-horses have, when 
pursuing @ journey, a sort of bed or matting of turf fixed 
across their backs, and on this are placed two oblong 
deep boxes, slung over, so as to hang one on each side. In 
these boxes are kept the provisions, clothes, and other 
necessaries required by the travellers, This mode of pack- 
ing is yniversal throughout the island ; for all the articles 
which are brought from the interior, for sale at the sea- 
ports, and ali those taken back for winter consumption, are 
acked and carried in this way. ‘ There is not in all Ice- 
and such a machine as a wheel-carriage,” says Mr. Barrow, 
“no, not even a wheel-barrow ; and, indeed, if there were, 
they would be useless, as there is nothing in the shape of a 
road, on which they could move. The way, or tbe path, 
either. lies over beds of lava, so ragged that the horses are 
obliged to pick their way ; or over boggy gfound, where it is 
equally necessary to avoid those places into which the animals 
might sink up to their belly, and which, when left to them- 
selves, they are remarkably skilful in detecting. In some 
the path resembles a deep rut, formed by the crack- 
ing or disruption of a stream of Java; and here the rider is 
pretty much in the predieament of the Irishman who was 
carried in a sedan-chair, without a bottom to jt; for in all 
such places we were able to relieve our horses, by putting 
our feet on the two sides of the sunken path.” Such is the 
gum and substance of our information respecting travelling 
in Iceland: for where roads and vehicles are almost un- 
rer try the traffic assumes a very primitive character 
indeed, 2 


The mule is one of the most remarkable of all animals, 
for sure-footedness in travelling. In various districts of 
South America, and in the mountainous parts of Spain, 
the mule is almost the only beast of burden; and it js 
astonishing to see the sagacity which they often display, 
Much of the internal traffic of Spain is carried on by means 
of muleteers, or mule-drivers, who traverse extensive dis. 
tricts where no carriage whatever could penetrate. 

In aseending the mountainous districts of America, 
Humboldt found that the mules were so sure-footed as to 
inspire the greatest confidence. Their habits are the same 
as those of the beasts of burden in Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees, In proportion as a country is more savage, 
the instinet of domestic animals seems to increase in ad- 
dress and sagacity. When the mules feel themselves in 
danger, they stop, turning their heads to the right and left; 
the motion of their ears seems to indicate that they reflect 
on the decision they ought to take. Their resolution js 
slow, but always just, if it be free; that is to say, if it be 
not crossed or hastened by the imprudence of the traveller, 
It is on the frightful roads of the Andes, (such an one 
at is shown in p. 253,) during journeys of six or seven 





! tied to the back of a carguero, or porter, 


months, across mountains furrowed by torrents, that the 
| intelligence of horses and beasts of burden displays itself ‘ 
| in an astonishing manner. Thus the mountaineers are 
| heard to say, “I will not give you the mule whose step 
| is the easiest, but him who reasons best.” “This popular 
expression,” as Humboldt observes, “dietated by long 
experience, eombats the system of animated machines 
better, perhaps, than all the arguments of speculative 
' philosophy.” 
In some countries, the ass is the animal which takes the 
! place of the mule. This is the case at Cairo, and other 
| places in Egypt. Mr. Carne says that in one of the streets 
i of Cairo stand daily a large number of asses, for hire : im- 
mediately on entering it you are assailed and hemmed in 
on every side, each recommending his own animal. They 
are handsome little creatures, of quite a different breed 
from those of Europe, with elegant saddles and bridles. 
Some are of a pure white or black colour: they are used by 
all ranks, and go at a rapid pace. You pay so much by 
the hour, and the Arab master, with a long stick in his 
hand, runs behind or beside you. It is amusing enough to 
gallop in this way through the crowded streets of Cairo, at 
one time avoiding, by the dexterity of the Arab, a tall 
camel, or a soldier mounted on a fine charger; at another, 
jostling foot-passengers, or encountering numbers alike 
mounted with yourself; while the Arab attendant shows 
infinite dexterity in warding off obstacles, ealling out loudly 
all the time to clear the way. 

The traveller over the Andes sometimes rides in a chair, 
on a man’s back, and sends his luggage forward, drawn by 
oxen.. (See page 252.) 

This mode of crossing the Andes, as described by Hun- 
boldt, is as extraordinary as it is perilous. That illustrious 
traveller crossed the Andes at the mountain of Quindiu, 
which is the most difficult passage in the range, and which 
presents a thick uninhabited forest, which cannot be tra- 
versed in less than ten or twelve days, even in fine weather. 
Travellers usually furnish themselves with a month's provi- 
sion, as it often happens that the melting of the snow, and 
the sudden floods arising therefrom, prevent them from 
descending. The highest point of the road is 11,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the path, which is very na'- 
row, has in several frase the ap nee of a gallery dug 
in thé rock, and left open ahove. The oxen, which are the 
bonets of burden sommeniy used in the country, oun sosroal? 
orce their way through these es, some of which ar 
6562 feet in length, In onuton te mountain, Humboldt 
was followed by twelve oxen, carrying his collections and 
instruments, His shoes were torn by the prickles which 
shoot out from the roots of the bamboos, so that, unwilling 
to be carried.on men’s backs, he was obliged to walk bare- 
foot. The usual mode of travelling, however, is in a chalt 
There .is & 














constant supply of robust young men at the foot of the 
Andes, who are willing to barter their services in this way, 
notwithstanding the perilous and fatiguing nature of the 
employment. When crossing the forests of Quindiu, they 
take with them bundles of the large oval leaves of the vijao, 
a plant of the banana family, the peculiar varnish of which 
enables it to resist rain. A hundred-weight of these 
leaves is sufficient to cover a hut large enough to hold six 
or eight persons, When they come to a convenient spot, 
where they intend to pass the night, the carriers lop a few 
branches from the trees, with which they construct a frame; 
it is then divided into squares, by the stalks of some climb- 
ing plant, or threads of agave, on which are hung the 
vijao leaves, by means of a cut made in them. In these 
temporary tents travellers are kept from the rain during 
their sojourn. 

In many parts of America, the traveller is assisted to a path 
by a natural bridge, which erosses a ravine of terrific depth, 
and which they could not otherwise pass. Such a bridge 
is the Natural Rock-bridge of Virginia, which, however, is 
far surpassed, in terrific grandeur, by another which we 
shall describe, and which is also represented at the foot of 
the present article. 

The natural bridges of Iconizzo, in South America, are 
formed by masses of rock lying across a ravine of immense 
profundity. The valleys of the Cordilleras Mountains are 
generally crevices, the depth of which is often so great, that 
if Mount Vesuvius was placed in them, its summit would 
not exceed that of the nearest mountains. One of these, 
viz., that of Ieonizzo, is peculiarly remarkable for the singu- 
lar form of its rocks, the naked tops of which present the 
most picturesque contrast with the tufts of trees and shrubs 
which cover the edges of the gulf, A torrent, called the 
Summa Paz, forms two beautiful cascades where it enters 
the chasm, and where it again escapes from it. A natural 
arch, forty-eight feet in length, and thirty-nine in breadth, 
stretches across the fissure at a height of 318 feet above 
the stream. Sixty-four feet below this bridge is a 
second, composed of three enormous masses of rock, which 
have fallen so as to support each other. In the middle of it 
is a hole through which the bottom of the cleft is seen ; and 
the torrent, viewed from this place, seemed to flow through 
adark cayern. An engraving of this extraordinary natural 
bridge will be found in page 256. 

We shall not here enter into the subject of bridges, as they 
have been treated of in a supplement in a former volume; 
but we may here just allude to a very rude approximation 
toa bridge constructed over rivers in Norway. It will be 
seen that logs are laid on one another on each side of the 
river, each row of logs projecting further outward than the 
row beneath it, until at last the opposite piles meet in the 
middle at the top; and thus is constructed a rude road 
over a stream, as represented in p. 252. 

But to return to roads of another character, and to the 
beasts of burden used on them, We have said that the 
mule is much employed in traversing the mountainous dis- 
tricts of America. It is sometimes saddled, and ridden. by 
a horseman,—sometimes used in the manner of a pack-horse, 
with a burden of packages on its back,—and at other times 
harnessed to a vehicle, But this latter employment is of no 
avail in the lofty region of the Andes, where a path is often 
only just wide enough to admit the four feet of a mule, and 
where the least false step would precipitate the animal 
many thousand feet down a precipice. 

_ But in the extensive plains of Brazil and Chili, the mule 
is employed both to draw vehicles, and to bear burdens on 
its back, and thereby to fill the same office as a wagon or 
van would do in Europe. Large troops of mules convey 
merchandise through different parts of Centyal Brazil. The 
European, accustomed to the conyeyanee of considerable bur- 
dens in wagons, is astonished at the sight of so many cargoes 
divided into small parcels, which are abandoned to the dis- 
cretion of the beasts, or of an unskilful driver, daily loaded 
and unloaded several times, either in the open air or in 
exposed sheds, scarcely protected against the rain and the 
Weather, and often carried in this manner for several hun- 
dred miles. The caravans, however, particularly on the 
better road from St. Paul and Minas to the capital, are so 
well organized, that comparatively very little risk isto be ap- 
prehended, Each earavan, consisting of from twenty to fifty 
mules, is conducted by an arreiro on horseback: he gives 
the necessary orders for the caravan to set out, to halt or to 
¢icamp for the night; takes care that the burdens are well 
balanced, and the pack-saddles in good condition ; repairs 
them when they gall, cures the sick beasts, and attends to 
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the shoes. Under him are the drivers, each of whom, gene- 
rally, has to manage a division of seven mules. They go on 
foot, put the burdens off and on, feed and water the animals, 
drive them to the pasture, and cook the provision. The 
arreiro, generally a free mulatto, attends to the sale and 
purchase of goods in the city, and acts as commissivner for 
the proprietor of the caravan. The drivers are, for the most 
part, negroes, who soon become accustomed to the employ- 
ment, and prefer this wandering life to the labour of gold- 
washing and working in the plantation, 

The word ‘‘earayan,” however, draws our attention to 
another, and perhaps still more valuable, animal than the 
mule,— we mean the camel. How do Eastern romances, 
poets, histories, and legends, teem with notices of the 
camel,—the ship of the desert, (as it has been beautifully 
called)—its power of enduring thirst when traversing the 
vast deserts of Asia and Africa,—and its great endurance 
of fatigue! It is employed in the East both as a beast of 
burden, and for riding, and is the general means of travel- 
ling from place to place. Mr. Carne describes the first sensa- 
tion, when mounted on a camel's hump, as being anything 
but pleasant. The rider is at no inconsiderable height from 
the ground, and the jolting of the animal at each of its long 
steps seriously discomposes the rider's bones. But such is the 
effect of habit, that men and women, adults and children, 
hale and sickly, ride on these animals; and, in traversing the 
deserts, a large number of travellers go together for mutual 
security, and form a caravan, such as the carayans of 
Mohammedan pilgrims, &c. 

Assuredly one of the most striking species of travelling 

which the world has seen, is the pilgrimage of Moham- 
medans to Mecea. According to the laws of the Kor4n, every 
Mohammedan who has the means, is enjoined to make a 
holy journey to Mecca once in the course of his life. For 
this purpose the pilgrims form caravans or companies, for 
mutual protection; and as Mohammedanism is spread 
through a wide extent of country, in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, these caravans proceed in different directions 
towards Mecca. One starts from Constantinople, and 
collects in its progress the pilgrims from the northern parts 
of Asia, proceeding by way of Damascus and Medina. One 
starts from Cairo, with the Egyptian pilgrims, and proceeds 
by way of Suez into Arabia, and along the shore of the Red 
Sea. A third leaves Bagdad, and brings the Mohammedans 
from Persia and the surrounding parts... A fourth traverses 
the northern parts of Africa, collecting in its route, the 
pilgrims from Barbary, Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli &e. to the 
coast of Egypt, and so onwards to Arabia. Two or three 
other caravans come from India and the tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Persian Gulf, 
"These devotees comprise every class of Mohammedans, 
from high to low; and the wealthy make a great show of 
their splendour, while the poorer pilgrims contrive to com- 
bine some small mercantile adventure with their devotion, 
to defray their expenses. The number of pilgrims in each 
caravan is often enormous, sometimes amounting to 40,000, 
with an almost incredible number of camels. The Egyptian 
caravan has been known to be accompanied by 64,000 of 
these animals, one grandee having no less than 110 for the 
carriage of his baggage and retinue: indeed Burckhardt esti- 
mated the travelling expenses of this noble at not less than 
10,0002. One of the Sultans of Egypt, in by-gone times, 
had among his retinue 500 camels for carrying sweetmeats 
and confectionary ; 280 for pomegranates, almonds, and other 
fruits ; and he took besides, 1000 geese, and 3000 fowls with 
him,—a respectable larder! The celebrated caliph Haroun 
al Raschid, and his queen, performed the pilgrimage on 
foot from Bagdad, a distance of 1000 miles, with the precau- 
tion, however, of having the road for each day's journey 
eovered. with fine carpets. 

The caravan from Turkey and Syria is one of the most 
important. During the whole route, for the sake of safety 
and convenience, it is attended from town to town by the 
armed force of the district. From Damascus to Medina it 
moves with great pomp across the desert, a journey of 
thirty days; and here a change of camels, for which the 
Bedouins contract, is necessary; the Anatclian breed being 
unable to bear the fatigues of such an expedition. The 
pasha of Damascus, or oue of his principal officers, always 
attends it, and gives a signal for encamping and departing 
by firing a musket. The different classes of pilgrims know 
their exact station, and always place their tents according 
to their town or province. At every stage is a castle or 
store-house, with a small garrison, and a large tank at 
which the camels drink. These stations are — further 
449— 
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distant from each other than a march of eleven or twelve 
hours. The usual time of travelling is from three o'clock 
in the afternoon to a little after sunrise next day, torches 
being lighted during the night, and the pilgrims encamping 
during the forenoon. ae 

In this way do the Mohammedan pilgrims traverse sandy 
and parching deserts from all quarters towards Mecca, the 
holy city of Mohammed, into which the caravans enter 
with great pomp, accompanied by their guards and by martial 
music. Their travelling-dress is now thrown off, and they 
put on the éhram, or pilgrim’s cloak, which consists of two 
pieces of linen, woollen, or cotton cloth; one of which is 
wrapped round the loins, and the other thrown over the 
neck and shoulders so as to leave part of the right arm 
uncovered. 

In the course of these journeys of caravans, whether for 
trade or for devotion, across sandy deserts, the travellers 
are frequently overtaken with a sand-storm, that is, a hur- 
ricane of wind which drives the sand before it with irre- 
sistible violence, curling it up in foaming hillocks which 
nothing can eontend against. At such a moment, men, 
horses, and camels are stricken with terror, and lie down on 
the sand, in order to escape, if possible, the destruction 
which awaits them. Sometimes whole caravans have been 
absolutely buried in the sand which overwhelms them *. 

If we go still further eastward, we find the elephant 
become a beast of burden. In India, and other ori- 
ental nations, a seat, called a palanguin, is placed upon 
the back of an elephant, or of two or more standing abreast; 
and in this palanquin are seated either warriors going to 
battle, or musicians, or monarchs and their ladies, according 
to the circumstances of the case. A cut of the Tartar 
palanquin, carrying a body of armed men, will be found in 
the first page of this paper. 

Having now spoken briefly of the different animals em- 
ployed as beasts of burden, we will proceed to speak of 
chairs or sedans, borne by men, the next step in land-tra- 
velling. There are many different specimens of the sedan, 
but we will proceed to describe the sedan or palanquin, 
employed by the Chinese. 

The mode of travelling in China is greatly influenced 
by the number of rivers and canals which intersect it; this 
makes water-conveyance more convenient than land. But 
when that is impracticable, they travel, in the flat country 
round Pekin, in a one-horse tilted wagon, and, at some other 
parts, in chairs. The tilted wagons are much in disfavour 
among European visiters; the wheels, frequently solid and 
without spokes, are low, and fixed to very short axletrees. 
The bodies, covered with tilts of coarse cotton, open only in 
front, and are just wide enough to admit two persons closely | 
wedged. They have no raised seats, and the only posture 
is, to be stretched at length, or with the legs drawn up, the 
traveller being always in close contact with the axle, without 
the intervention of springs. 

The Chinese sometimes travel on horseback, but their 
best mode of journeying is in a sedan, of which Mr. Davis 
speaks in high terms. Upon the shoulders of two bearers 
are placed the poles, which are thin and elastic, and in 
shape something like the shafts of a gig connected near 
the end; and in this manner they proceed forward with a 
measured step, an almost imperceptible motion, and some- 
times with considerable speed. Instead of panels, the 


* See a view and description of a Sand-storm in the Desert, at 
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CARGUEROS, OR MEN-CARRIERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


sides and back of the chair consist of woollen cloth for the 
sake of lightness, with a covering of oil-cloth against rain, 
The front is closed by a hanging blind of the same ma. 
terials, in lieu of a door, with a circular aperture of gauze 
to see through. “The Europeans at Macao,” in the words 
of -Mr. Davis, “furnish their sedans with Venetian blinds, 
and never make use of any other carriage. Private per. 
sons among the Chinese are restricted to two bearers, ordi- 
nary magistrates to four, and the viceroys to eight; while 
the emperor alone is great enough to require sixteen. They 
divide the weight by multiplying the number of shoulder. 
sticks applied to the poles, as represented in a vignette to 
Staunton’s embassy, in an instanee where the number of 
bearers would be sixteen; and this rule is made applicable 
to the conveyance of the heaviest burdens by coolies, or 
porters. The Chinese constantly remind one of ants, by 
the manner in which they conquer difficulties through dint 
of mere numbers; and they resemble those minute animals 
no less in their persevering and unconquerable industry.” 

In few countries are horses so little used for travelling as 
in China. The riders grudge the animals a sufficient 
amount of food, and they are consequently miserable, stunted 
creatures. The coolies, or porters, are much more employed, 
and are an honest, trustworthy class of men. 

A kind of sedan is also used dt Bahia, a city in Brazil, 
on account of many of the streets being too narrow to admit 
wheel-carriages through them; and in lieu of them the 
better class of inhabitants use caderas, which are a species 
of sedan. They consist of a cane arm-chair, with a foot 
board and a canopy covered with leather; curtains, gene- 
rally of moreen, with gilt bordering, and lined with cotton 
or linen, are contrived to draw round, or open at pleasure, 
The whole is slung by the top to a single pole, by which 
two negroes carry it at a quick pace upon their shoulders, 
changing occasionally from right to left. Sometimes « 
cotton hammock, with a canopy, is used instead, 

The next step in the improvement of travelling, is to 
have a sedan or litter carried by mules, one before and one 
behind. This mode is adopted in Sicily, as represented in 
the annexed cut, and is very convenient on mountain-paths 
which are too narrow to admit of a wheel-carriage. 


SICILIAN LITTER. 


Another vehicle without wheels, is the sledge of the 


Russian, the Laplander, and the Kamtschadale. When 
the ground is covered deeply with snow, wheels would sink 
too far to be convenient, and the carriage therefore slides 
along the ground. The sledge of the Laplander is drawn 
by that valuable animal the rein-deer, which is capable of 
bearing great fatigue, and of travelling a long distance for 
several days in succession. The Kamtschadales employ 
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dogs of a very powerful breed for this purpose. Those | 
parts of Russia which are only covered with snow a small - 
portion of the year, are frequently traversed by sledges 
drawn by horses, as in the annexed cut. 


RUSSIAN SLEDGE. 


A sledge of a kind altogether superior, is the Polish 
tariole, as here represented. 


POLISH CARIOLE. 


But so many advantages attend the use of vehicles with 
wheels, that we cannot wonder at the variety and constant 
improvement in their construction. First, wheels were 
made from a slice taken from the trunk of a tree; as is 
the case in the kingdom of Naples, in Italy:—then they 
consisted of different pieces fastened roughly together; 
then it was found that strength and lightness might be 
combined by having spokes. As to the carriage itself, 
shafts resting on the axletree might be the first form; then 
aslight frame-work resting on the shaft; then a tilt or 
covering ; then an addition of two more wheels; and so on, 
step by step, until we arrive at the heavy wagon, or the 
elegant coach of civilized life in our own day. Some of 

€ rough vehicles which we have here been describing, 
Were formerly used in countries which have now replaced 
them by better, and are still used in other countries at the 
present day. Thus, when Dr. Clarke travelled in Sweden 
some years ago, his accommodation was wretched in the 





extreme. He had to travel in what is called a post-wagon; 
but the poorest cart in England would be a state-carriage to 


it. It consisted literally of notamg more than a pair o 
wheels, with two shafts resting upon the axis. Upon the 
shafts were lashed the trunk and other effects of the traveller, 
and on them he was obliged to sit. Three persons, stationed 
one behind the other, upon the baggage, and clinging fast 
to one another, were deemed a sufficient burden for one 
of these jolting machines; the foremost person of the three 
holding the ropes which were used as reins, and driving a 
single horse. 

A considerable step in advance of this is the South 
American wagon, for here we find a tilted vehicle capable 
of sheltering a traveller or merchandise, although the 
animals which draw it are not remarkable for briskness 
of motion. 

The wagon, drawn by oxen, is likewise the most general 
vehicle employed by the planters in South Africa. The 
missionaries, and other travellers who have proceeded 
northward from the Cape of Good Hope, generally adopt: 
this mode of travelling; or if they themselves ride on 
horses, their baggage, provisions, &c., are conveyed in 
wagons, which are large and commodious, and fitted up 
with many accommodations. 

The wagons and carriages of Chili, in South America, 
are fastened together without a single nail or piece of iron. 
The wheels have a double wooden felloe, placed so that the 
joints in the one are covered by the entire parts of the other, 
and these are fastened together by strong wooden pins ; the 
rest is all of strong wooden frame-work, bound with hide,’ 
which, being put on green, contracts and hardens as it dries, 
and makes a very secure band. The flooring of both cart 
and coach consists of hide; the cart is tilted with canes and 
straw neatly wattled; the coach is commonly of painted 
canvass, nailed over a slight frame with seats on the sides, 
and the entrance behind. The coach is commonly drawn 
by a mule, though oxen are often used for the purpose; 
and always for the carts, yoked as for the plough. Oxen 
will travel ninety miles with a loaded wagon, in three days, 

The Swedish vehicle at present in use, is, in appearance, 
something like what we should call a van, and is altogether 
superior to that which conveyed Dr. Clarke when he was in 
Sweden. 

We must now go from wagons and carts to those which 
may be called pleasure-carriages. + 

The principal vehicle used in the streets of St. Peters- 
burgh is that called the drosky. This is a very low four- 
wheeled carriage, the body of which is so near the ground, 
that the lower part of a rider's dress is apt to be either en- 
veloped in dust, or covered with mud. It is, in fact, nothing 
more than a narrow bench, af the hinder part of which is a © 
small back, about as high as the middle of a man’s body, 
and against which he leans, sitting straddling across the 
bench, with his legs straight down on each side, like a 
soldier on horseback. Ifa second person be in the drosky, 
he sits on the same bench sideways, with nothing to rest 
his back against. In front of all is the driver, with his 
legs‘also across it, and separated from the person next to 
him by a small iron bar about six inches high. 
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This is the shape both of the droskies belonging to 
private gentlemen, and of the public ones, which serve the 
purpose of our omnibuses, or hackney coaches. The drivers 
have a common livery, which consists of a blue coat, folding 
over the breast, and tied round the waist by a sash, the 
skirts hanging a little below the knees. They have trousers 
of large size, tucked inside their boots, which come half- 
way up the legs. They wear long beards, and have a tin 
plate fastened to the coat, on which their number is entered. 
Mr. Barrow describes these vehicles as being both un- 
pleasant and dangerous, from the difficulty of the rider 
keeping himself packed on the bench which serves as a 
seat. 

There are many vehicles in Europe, which, though used 
as pleasure-carriages, would, we fear, not have a very 
pleasant effect to. the bones of an Englishman. One of 
these is the cart, or “ear,” used very frequently in the 
“ sister-isle” for the conveyance of passengers. 


IRISH JAUNTING CARs 


Let us therefore introduce our readers to the Irish jaunt- 
ing car, which is of two kinds, the outside car, and the 
inside car. We will avail ourselves of Mr. Barrow's de- 
seription. “ An outside car then is this: a platform or floor 
of a few boards has two sides, which are raised up and down 
on hinges, raised, for no other use that I can see, except it 
be to grease the wheels. These sides are of canvass 
stretched on wooden frames, which drop from the edge of a 
seat, and have a foot-board at the bottom of the frame. The 
backs of the two seats form a narrow well, as it is termed, 
for the stowage of luggage in the centre, a name by to 
means inappropriate, as it is generally full of water when 
it rains, and when does it not in Ireland? The passengers, 
of course, sit back to back. If a single person hires it, 
the driver asks, ‘Which side of the country would your 
honour like to see?’ and, quitting his box, perches himself, 
very much at his ease, cross-legged, on the opposite side. 
But my objection to them is, that they are positively dan- 
gerous, inasmuch as the legs of the passenger, being out- 
side the wheel, and totally unprotected, are liable to be struck 
and perhaps broken, through the carelessness of the driver, 
especiatly when he has posted himself as I have stated. 

“Ifthe car has its full fare of four persons, and the Hi- 
bernian Jehu must in that case keep to his stool, (alias 
coach-box,) it may happen that, twitching the mouth of his 
jaded beast by way of coaxing him into a trot, he pokes 
his elbow into his neighbour's face, with which it is just 
upon a level. With this number in going up hill, the whole 
weight of the front passenger falls upon him in the rear, 
which is by no means agreeable, particularly if he should 
chance to bea heavy one; and the same thing must happen 
to the front passenger in going down hill. If there be but 
one in the car, up hill he slips to the farthest end of the 
seat, and down hill he is involuntarily sent to the other ex- 
tremity. Even on level ground he is ill at ease, as the 
points of the shafts are generally on a line, or nearly so, 
with the top of the horse's collar, and consequently it re- 
quires no little exertion to maintain his seat, and avoid these 
slips. My driver, however, made very light of these mat- 
ters. ‘Och! Your honour will aisily fall into the way of 
that.’ *‘ Perhaps so, if I don’t fall out of it,” 


NORWEGIAN CARIOLE. 


A much better vehicle than this, is the Cariole of Norway. 
‘A better idea of the Norwegian cariole cannot be given 





than in the words of Mr. Laing. “ After considering anq 
consulting about my mode of travelling, I have to-day 
bought a second-hand cariole, for which, with harness, | 
have paid twenty-five dollars, or about 34.18s. The Norwe. 
gian cariole is a little gig, just large enough for one person 
and resting between two low light wheels, upon two cross-bar; 
of wood, morticed in the shafts. They are made also with 
iron springs; but I preferred the wood, as in travelling it cap 
easily be got repaired, which iron-work cannot ; besides, th, 
shafts are so elastic, that the jolting is very slight on orjj. 
nary roads.” The mode of travelling is curious. A fey 
hours before starting, the traveller must send off a forbud 
a little ragged urekia, who acts as courier. He precede 
the traveller, with the luggage in the baggage-cart, anj 
leaves at each post-station a printed notice, which the tra. 
veller has previously filled up, with the number of horses he 
will require, and the time of his arrival. The station-master 
sends notice to the neighbouring farmers, to provide the 
requisite number of horses, which are found ready at the 
— time. The hire of a horse for seven English 
miles is about 9}¢., and the station-master charges about 
14d. for his duties; so that travelling is very econoni- 

To free the traveller from imposition, he states, 
in a book at each station, how he has been treated 
the road ; these books are examined and signed regu. 
larly by the local authorities, and checked by superior off- 
cers of the district, and any complaint of undue delay js 
examined into. 

Mr. Barrow's description agrees perfectly with the above, 

The form of the cariole is so simple, that if any accident 
happen to it on the road, the peasants, who are generally 
handy at earpentry, can repair it. The owner of the horse, 
for any given distance, generally accompanies the traveller, 
“The carioles,” says Mr. Barrow, “were generally accon- 
panied either by men or boys, who ran along-side with extn- 
ordinary activity, jumping up occasionally, behind, to rest 
themselves. ran with little a nt exertion to 
themselves, whenever the road was tolerably level ; but as 
the country on the first part of our journey was ascending, 
sometimes up the steep sides of a mountain, they often hai 
to walk the greater part of a stage. We had generally om 
man to each cariole, and another, who accompanied our 
servant's cart,—a rude kind of vehicle,—which we hai 
to procure at the several post-stations, and which is, in fat, 
the machine which is commonly used by the furbuds whose 
name it bears.” 

Many fearful precipices are met with on the journey from 
Christiania to Bergen, in Norway. The traveller is su- 
rounded on all pr am by rocks of enormous height, rising 
almost perpendicularly from their base, while the sides of 
the mountains are covered with forests of dark-gree 
fir-trees, which rear their lofty heads above each other, 
vying in height with the steep rocks, among which they are 
blended. e precipices, both above and below the narrv 
road, are frightful to contemplate; no precaution whateveris 
taken to nt carriages from slipping off into the abyss 
below. In many places these precipices are perpendicular, 
and sometimes even inclined inwards. The road, too, is s0 
narrow, as to be little more than barely sufficient to admit 
of the wheels of the carioles between the edge and the side 
of the mountain. “Had we happened,” says Mr. Barrow, 
“to meet any other travellers here, (which was, fortunately, 
not very probable,) we should have been under the necessity 
of taking the horses out, and of lifting the carioles over each 
other. The chances, however, are against such a meeting, 
for not a single human being had hitherto appeared to us 
on this route. Oftentimes the road before us seemed t0 
terminate altogether at the very brink of a precipice ; when, 
on reaching the spot, it was found to turn sharply round; 
and these sharp turns, with the yawning gulf beneath, 
bring almost inevitable destruction, should the animal be- 
come restive, or an overturn unfortunately take place 
+++] f the ascent of this mountain was found to be difficult 
and somewhat dangerous, the descent was perfectly terrific; 
it was so steep that the horses were literally obliged t 
scramble down on their haunches.” 

The dreary parts of Southern Asiatic Russia, called the 
steppes, or great plains, are frequently traversed in s@ 
vehicles called kebitkas. These have been described as 4 
kind of boat-shaped vehiele, somewhat resembling the half 
of a cask, sawed lengthwise, and mounted on wheels. They 
are about six feet long, four and a half broad, and three 
deep; they are lined with sheet-iron, and the outside ribbed 
like that of a boat. It has also a fixed hood of wood, covet 
with leather, and an apron of the last mentioned material 
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ft has no springs, and the axle-tree is of wood. Behind it 
is a large case as broad as the carriage, for the purpose of 
containing luggage. 

We.-cannot afford space to describe all the varieties of 
vehicles used in foreign parts, nor is it necessary for us to 
do so, for differences between them are often very trivial in 
point of principle. Vehicles are very much dependent on the 
goodness of the road for the form given tothem. Italy eon- 
tains excellent roads: indeed there is no country in Europe 
in which land-travelling, at the present day, is so much 
influenced by the labours of the ancients in road-making, as 
Italy. The Romans, whether or not we admire the lust of 
conquest which distinguished them for so many ages, 
certainly laid us under deep obligations for the admirable 
roads which they censtructed throughout the empire. In the 
Forum at Rome was erected a gilt pillar, on which was 
inscribed the distances of the great cities of the empire; 
and from that point several roads commenced, which were 
made as direct as possible, some being cut through hard 
rocks, and others carried over viaducts. They were 
sometimes paved with flag-stones, and at others constructed 
of vast blocks, neither hewn nor shaped by art, but fitted 
together in their original form. When hewn stones were 
used, they were cut out into large blocks of two, three, or 
even five feet square, and laid together without any cement, 
yet so firmly and closely connected, as to appear rather a 
continued rock than an artificial combination;—they have 
resisted both the influence of time, and the pressure of the 
enormous loads that have passed over them, in a manner 
altogether inconceivable. These magnificent roads were 
bordered on each side, near the imperial city, with rows, or 
rather streets of tombs; and thus, as Eustace observes, 
“ The last object that a Roman beheld at his departure, and 
the first that struck him on his return, was the tomb of his 
ancestors.” 

The writer last quoted states, that the roads in Itely at 
the present day are good, the posts well furnished with 
horses, and robberies not common; travelling is therefore, in 
general, safe and expeditious; the principal, and indeed 
almost the only inconveniences, being from the equinoctial 
rains and the summer heats. 

Italy is one of the countries which lay claim to the first 
introduction of carriages or coaches, and whether the claim 


be just or not, the Milanese carriage of the sixteeuth cen- 
tury, represented in our first page, shows no small advance 


towards decoration. A modern Italian cabriolet, is a re- 
raarkably spirited looking affair, whether we regard the 
horses employed, the energy of the driver, or the careless 
ease of the riders. 

Mr. Inglis informs us that there is only one road from 
Madrid to Seville, in Spain, but there are various modes of 
travelling it. Diligences, which leave Madrid twice a week, 
perform the journey in four days and a half, resting every 
evening from about seven to a little eftermidnight. Galeras, 
on springs, which have no regular day of departure, but 
which are to be found every week, perform the journey in 
ten days. <A private coach and seven mules may be hired, 
by which eleven or twelve days will be occupied on the 
road; or this journey, like every other in Spain, may be 
performed by mules, and by this mode of conveyance 
fourteen days must be allowed. The better class of travel- 
lers from Bayonne to Madrid, in which the road is in good 
condition, are accommodated in a manner which Mr. Inglis 
thinks superior to anything else of the kind in Europe. 
“ The coach is more commodious and roomy than an Eng- 
lish private carriage; it is well cushioned and seated ; the 
windows are furnished with Venetian blinds, by which the 
air may be admitted and the sun excluded, and by silk 
curtains, by which the sun may be exeluded even when 
the glass-windows are closed; and two only are 
admitted inside; another is admitted into cabriolet 
along with the guard. The coach is drawn by four mules, 
which are kept at a gallop the whole way, up hill and down 
hill: and the road from Bayonne to Madrid is generally as 
smooth as the very best roads in England. I ascertained 
that the rate of travelling exceeded twelve miles an hour. 
No time 1s lost in useless stoppages; the mules are changed 
with as great expedition as in England. The traveller 
must be contented with few meals, and against the assaults 
of thirst the guards are provided with a well-filled wine- 
skin, to which they never apply without first offering it to 
the passengers, who are expected to accept the civility.” 

The same traveller speaks highly of the road which has 
been constructed across the Biscayan Mountains. The 
lower parts of the mountains are covered with oak and 
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Spanish chestnut, and the summits rise to the height of at 
least 5000 feet, in the form of numerous fantastic pinnacles 
of a reddish colour; the road is constructed upon the most 
scientific principles, reaching the summit by a zigzag and 
very easy ascent, and is as broad and as smooth as the best 
roads in any other country. 

In parts where no coaches can be met with open 
wagons, some with and some without springs, are let on 
hire to travellers. 

In those countries of Europe which have made the 
greatest advance in civilization, there are vehicles let out 
for hire, besides those which belong to private individuals. 
Such are post-chaises, stage-coaches, diligences, omnibuses, 
&c. No other country is so well provided with these as 
England; but in France, Germany, Russia, and other 
parts of Europe, there are vehicles which answer more or 
less to this description. These public vehicles again admit 
of a subdivision into two classes; viz., those which may be 
hired at any time, and for any length of period; and those 
which perform stated journeys or stages. In Russia, for 
instance, the droskies are vehicles which can be hired at 
any time, and used by one or more persons who hire them. 
The public, or stage-coach conveyance, however, although 
it certainly exists, is in a very humble and meagre state 
indeed. The most important public road in Russia, that is, 
between its two capitals, St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
whieh are 460 miles asunder, is traversed by only one 
public vehicle, a clumsy and ill-built diligence, which starts 
but once a week. The journey occupies four days and 
three nights, and is extremely fatiguing, owing to the bad 
construction of the vehicle, and the incompleteness of part of 
the road. The seats are so ill arranged, that the passenger 
cannot sleep in comfort. “ Almost broken backed,” says 
Mr. Barrow, “ suffocated with heat, smothered with dust, 
stung with mosquitoes, and nearly jolted to death over the 
rough roads, eonstructed of logs of wood,—all added to the 
misery of the position of the body, made it utterly impos- 
sible to get sleep during the night, and equally so to pre- 
vent the attempt at it; for there was a large leathern apron 
attached to a clumsy piece of wood, which fastened across 
the coupé about the height of the breast, against which the 
bead (naturally inclined to nod,) would every now and then, 
by the assistance of a jolt, strike with such violence as to 
remind one, that it was actually necessary he should be 
indulged in no such luxury as the shutting his eyes.” 

When Dr. Clarke over the steppes, or extended 
plains of the territory of the Don Cossacks, he was in a 
kind of post-chaise, which had a seat for two persons out- 
side in front, and was drawn by six horses, two abreast as 
leaders, and four abreast as whealeen, with a horseman on 
one of the former, and a driver on a small box over the 
front wheels. A troop of Cossacks preceded the carriage, 
and others followed it, all armed with lances, twelve feet 
long. When the ground is covered with snow, this vehicle 
is taken off its wheels and placed on a sledge, the wheels 
being carried on another, and thus the traveller proceeds 
until the snows are melted. 

The word Germany is so extensive in its signification, 
that German vehicles would comprise a very large number 
indeed. The Austrian capital, Views, is provided with 
the carriages of the wealthy in much abundance; and as 
we proceed northward, we pass through countries and 
provinces very different from Austria, although all are in- 
cluded with it in the general name of Germany. The 
wagons of the w e dealer, and the carts of the 
peasantry, are probably not very different from similar 
vehicles in England; but the carriages of the geniry 
are admitted to be inferior in that, as well as in. every 
other country in E , to those of England; and the 
stage-coaches are ifestly inferior to English. 

Mr. Russell, in his admirable Tour in Germany, gives an 
amusing deseription of the en, or German diligence. 
Much as we laugh at the meagre cattle, the knotted-rope 
harness, and lumbering paces of the French diligence, it is 
more neat, comfortable, and expeditious than that of Ger- 
many. The German carriage resembles the French one, 
but is still more clumsy and unwieldy. The luggage, which 
generally constitutes by far the greater part of the burden, 
is placed, not above, but in tae rear. Behind the carriage, 
a flooring projects from above the axle of the hind-wheels, 
equal in length and breadth to all the rest of the vehicle. 
On this is built up a castle of boxes and packages, that gene- 
rally shoots out beyond the wheels, and towers above the 
roof of the carriage. The whole weight is increased as 
much as possible by the strong chains intended to secure 
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the fortification from all attacks in the rear; for the guard, 
like his French brother, will expose himself neither to wind 
nor weather, but forthwith retires to doze in his cabriolet, 
leaving to its fate the edifice which has been reared with 
much labour and marvellous skill. Six passengers, if so 
many bold men can be found, are packed up inside: two, 
more happy, or less daring, take their place in the cabriolet, 
with the guard. The breath of life is insipid to a German, 
without the breath of his pipe. The “insides” puff most 
genially into each other's faces. With such an addition to 
the ordinary mail-coach miseries of a low roof, a perpendi- 
cular back, and scanty air-holes, the diligence becomes 2 
very “Black Hole.” To this huge mass, this combination 
of stage-coach and carrier’s-cart, are yoked four meagre, 
ragged cattle, and the whole dashes along on the finest 
roads at the rate of rather more than three English miles 
an hour. The subject of refreshment is conducted with a 
very philanthropical degree of leisure, and at every con- 
siderable town a breach must be made in the luggage- 
castle, and built up again. 

The French roads are better provided with vehicles than 
the German, but their roads are not so good. “ The French 
roads, canals, and harbours, are placed under the care of 
commissioners ; but whatever other advantages may result 
from this arrangement, it has not provided the nation with 
good roads ; for it is a general complaint among English 
travellers that they leave good roads behind them, and find 
bad ones in France. We lately alluded to a French dili- 
gence; we here give a description of one, of which a cut 
will be found on the first page of this paper. 

After travelling in our smart, elegant, and rapid stage- 
coaches, an Englishman would form but a meagre opinion of 
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a French diligence. It is a sort of compound of wagon and 
stage-coach. The inside is divided into two bodies, each 
holding four or six passengers, according to its size. In 
front is the cabriolet of the diligence, with leathern covers, 
like the cabs and chaises of England. The passengers in 
this part, usually three in number, constitute the outside 
fare ; and even this is sometimes enclosed, and called the 
coupé, The inside-passengers have plenty of room, but 
from the smallness of the windows, and the manner in 
which the seats are arranged, a view of the surrounding 
country can scarcely be obtained. There is an arrangement 
about taking places, which would be often conveniently 
adopted in England; it is “ first come, first served.” When 
a place is taken, the passenger selects his seat from among 
those not yet occupied, and his name is affixed to it, which 
sufficiently secures the chosen seat to himself. Five or 
six horses generally draw the diligence, sometimes three 
abreast. The postilion sits on the near-shaft horse, and 
governs the leaders more by the sound of his voice, and of 
his long whip, than by the reins; and the average-rate at 
which the equipage travels, is about two leagues an hour, 
not more than half the rate of many of our stage-coaches. 

We have now accompanied our readers in a ramble 
through most parts of the earth, to catch a glimpse of the 
various modes of travelling. It can, of course, only be a 
glimpse, and a transient one ; but still we hope that it will be 
pleasant to the reader thus to find the means of judging 
how his fellow-men in foreign climes perform the journeys 
which business or pleasure marks out for them. 

The vehicles of England will furnish an Englishman 
with abundant materials for another supplementary numbe: 
of our Magazine. 
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